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ABSTRACT 

Study objectives were to: describe existing 
government and health care services in 6 selected counties of eastern 
Montana; identify the demographic, geographic, and social 
characteristics affecting rural social service delivery 'systems; and 
suggest policy and organizational alternatives.'. County knowledgables 
were surveyed to determine the type and adequacy of available health 
and government services in the 6 counties, \§nd health, care services 
in 20 eastern Moiitana counties were inventoried to determine thfe 
ratio between population and liealth personnel and facilities^ ^ 
Findings indicated: the more sparsely populated countdes had'fewer 
medical facilities and personnel than their urban counterparts; many 
eastern Montana residents lived in isolated areas along poor 
transportation routes; meditjal facilities and personnel were located 
in the larger urjjan areas; rural residents tended to expect less 
health care and engage in more se^f-treatnent than urban residents; 
rural health service problems were comparable to rural government 
service problems (i.e., geographic isolation, sparse popu3fation, and 
financial shortages)^ Sdggested alternatives were: multi-legged 
service deliviefy crfenters (communities assigned a single service 
responsibility); the circuit rider concept (regional specialists); 
computerized coordination (interagency communication/cooperation) • 
(JC) 
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^INTRODUCTION 



Montana, as well as a number of other states in the Northern 
Great Plains, has experienced erratic and uncer£ain growth in 
repent years {8^e Table 1). An impqjatant contributor, to this^, 
uncjfertairi growth is that all of these states export ^ great many 
young people, thereby losing a most important respurpe for develop 
ment. In quantitative .terms, the annual dirQ,ct cost of educatir^ 
the 5,700 people *iho migrate annually from Montana was roughly ' 
$65 million in 1970 (1:89).*' ^ ^ ' ^ 

At the same time, Montana's average income* is declining 
relative to the national average. Per capita income has been 
consistently below the national .a^^^ age since 1953. The last 
year in which state income apptq^ached the national' average was 
1958, and since then the gap has progressively widened* This 
decline in income has had a^ serious impact on many of tJie medium- 
sized and small communities throughout Morttana, particularly in 
the eastern part'Of the state. Inc<^?me ineq^iity is also a regi-enal 
problem; Idaho, New Mexicd, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Utah 
all had per ciapitfe incomes lower than Montana's in 1969. 

4 

The 1970 census demonstrates that the population of a niamber 
of Plains states is increasing at a rate far below the national 
average, while North Dakota and South Dakota have, lost populat^ion 

' ■ ' .N ' ' 

/' • • • ' ' 

References are contained in AppendixYE( to this report. 

* 8 . ' 



Table 1 



STATE POPULATION CHANGES, 1960-70 



PLAINS states'" 



Sjtate 




Net Change 


Total 
Number of 
Counties 


. No. Counties 
Losing Pop . 

32 

Q 


Percentage » 
of Counties 
Lo^inaf Pon 

50.8% 


7 

Colorado 




+25.8%^ 


63 


Kansas 




+ 3.1% 


105 


75 


71.4%: 


Montana 




+ 2.9% 


56 


.41^ 


'?3.02% 


Nebraska 




+ 5.1% 


93 


67 


72.0% 


North Dakota 




- 2.3% 


53 


47 


88.7% 


South Dakota 




- 2.2% 


67 


53 


• 79.1% 


Wyoming 


+0.7% ' 


23 


15 


65.2% 


a 

1970 Census 


of-~?>upalation/ U.S. 


Department of 
* 


Conjierce, Bureau of 


the Census. 
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during tfhe past decade .(see'^able 1) • Evea* more serious is the ( f ' ' 
fact .that out-migration 'Is l/eavily weighted tpward those 'jJe^ons 

xn the prime productive* ag^ categories (20 to 55 years old) , 

' ' . /' • 

while the .^proportion of dependent;, younger ancj older people is j( ^ 

\ ■• I \ . ' - ^ 

increasing/ It is not uncommon to' find disproportionately large 

^ : " . / • • . ' ^. 

•concentrations of the a^ed, the* disabled , the very 'young, ai?d the ^ ^ ' _ — 

poor in jjiany rural cpmr)fiunities (2:611). Although some small towns 

are able to maintain their population level, the tendency is for 

/ ' ^ ■ ^* 

younger, more educated residents to migrate to the larger Urbanized 

-^reas (3:178). Th^s migration may negatively affect the service 

capability and efficiency of the rural community as potential * > 

Readers leave the/ area, an<^-as rural services are curtailed or 

withdrawn entireiy (3:178). - . , % 

At the sam^ time, -a sy^em of larger regional trade ce*nters 

is developing, accompanied by a decline in the .competitive capability '"^ 

of the surrounding, sma,ller communities (5:63)." Wider penetration* 

by ' larger trade centners is evident particularly in the more rural ,^ 

■ • ■ ^ ' ' '\ 

agricultural areas (4 46). The prpbable future^ of many small 
"shopping center" communities may well be t6 gradually dease • " 

functioning as such (3:178). One 'study- suiggests that towns" 
must have a population of at least 5,000 persons and market . ' 
radius of about 25 miles to maintain economic viability (3:181). 
The Committee for Economic Development* started in its 1966 report. ^ ' a 



The Committee for Economic Development is a non-profit, non- 
partisan group composed of 200 leading businessmen and educators and 
supported by voluntairy contributic(n"^'^^on. business and industry. • 
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that "very few local undts are large enough — in population, area, 
or taxabie^^resource~to apply modern methods in solving current 
and future f^robl-ems" (7 :11) • This is to say that the existing 
institutional and demographic,, structures do not provide the right 
combination gf factors to maintain community viability. 

The drive toward efficiency is a cornerstone of this process 
of centralization. Efficiency is commonly conceptualized as 

performance of services j^ithout a wakte of fimds/ and the assumption 

i^ made that efficiency increases with size.- Thus, qpvernmental 
retorm nas in practice meant advocating an increase in jurisdictional 
Size. In brief, this has been viewed as the cure to problems of 
^service delivery reorganization. 

Recently, however, a small'group of political' economists have 
taken a quite different approach. G.J. Stigler, for example, 
has argued that "if we give each governmental act^ivity to the • 

smallest governmental unit which can efficiently per^rm it/ there 

if 

will be a vast resurgence and revitalization of local government 

in America (9:146)." In addition, there is fairly g^od evidence' 

/ 

that some public services are provided most efficiently on a 
Largo scal(j, some on a small scale, while in others there appear 
to be neither economies nor dis-economies of scale (10:332) • 
Economies of scale exist in supplying sewage treatments and public 
health programs, but not in producing primary education and^police 
protection. Briefly, the average unit cost of providing various 
services depends upon the specific service provided. Large 



scale production does not necessarily lead to efficiency; at times 
it is counter-productive. There ^is no single optimal size for 



providing all types of public goods and services and there i% no 
simple division rule- 1±at specifies what 'the optimal size "might * 

bo. ^ . ' ■ . ' ; ' • 

Carl F. Kraenzel has conducted exteitsive studies of "the 
social cost of space'* (11 {349-^350) . His finding^ suggest that^ 
costs of services, Mr individual are substantially higher in 
areas of sparse population as~. compared to more densely populated 
or urbanized area's^. * Out-migration has resulted in continuing 
increa^s in the co^ts of services and tq^^^^\;onsider.able dq.gree, 
decreases in locally cK/ailable opportunities for health Car^ and 
a variety of retail sermces. Recent work by^^fcraenzel has • 
particula-rly emphasized ttfe inadequacies of*1{iental health care aii^?^. 

the high incidence of mental health problems in sparsely populated' 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ <y ' ■ * I 

regions (13) ; he suggests Jthat high "social costs of spkce*' lead 
to higher ecohomic costs ovei time unless preventative efforts 
ar^ instituted. What/may be req&ired tlien, is a new set of "co- ^ 
operative arrangemerjfts" among communities designed to pro%uce^^^^ 
system of service^ so that high gualit^ can be provided at t/ne most 
economical scale jtor the specific ser^ce. ^ 
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THE STUDY 

The reaearcK reported l^i, the following pages is a preliminary 
attempt to examine the types and quality of public services available 
in sparsely settlei<|^rural areas of eastern Montana. Recognizing' 
that the, "quality" of rural Idving is dependent in part. upon the 
types and "quality" of available community services, this research 
has attempted to' explore more* fully the "social cost of space" ' 
issue pioneered in the work of Carl F. Kraenzel- It is important 
to recognise, W^ver, that because of abundant spacfe and limited 
financiaj. and human^ resojjrces in sparsely settled" are&s, the stan- 
dards by which "adequacy" of community services are iudqed are 
quite different than in more urbani1||d areas. . • 

• , .. \ - . 

OBJECTIVES . . . - ' 

The objectives of th^, research effort. were: 
.1. To ^describe existing government serviqes and 'health 
caire seicvices in six selected counties of eastern 'Montana. . ^ 

^ 2, To identify "the* demographic, geographic, and social ' 
characteristics wflich affect the provision and 'delivery of government 
and healthy care services to six eastern Montana counties. 

^ 3. To suggest alternative policies and patterns of organization 
to more effectively plan and coordinate the delivery of government 
and health care services to sparsely populated rural communities 
and/or counties. * 



PROCEDURES . 

In the spring pf 1972, a pilot study of three Montana 

conununities in Richland County was initiated. These communities 
ft 

♦> 

wero Sidney, Lambert, and Fairview. During the pilot study, 
, * i> • 

interview schedules were de\ioloped, pre-tested,, modified, and finally, 

administered to assess the quality and extent of government services 

and health care services in Richland County. The questionnaire 

consisted of a series .of structured', ope^i-ended questions designed 

to elicit information concerning: (1) the type of health and local 

government services available in the study areas; and (2) respohdents' 

subjective evaluations of the "adequacy" of these services. Using - 

an identical questionnaire, the field work was expanjied during 

the summer of 1972, to include the following additional eastern 

Montana counties : Cul^te'r'; Dani-eis 'McCone , Phillips', and Powder 

River. Data previously gathered during the pilot study were added 

to the- data* generated froirt this larger study. 

Selection of Six Study Counties 

f 

An effort was made to select six counties representative of 

\ 

the diverse economic and social conditions in the eastern part of 
Montana. Six indicators were used in assessing the economic and 
social conditions within all of the* 18 eastei(^ Montapa counties. 
These indicators included: (1) percentage of i^pulation below 
poverty level; (2) median family income; (3) ^unemployment rate; 
(4) median educational achievement; (5) percentage of dilapidated 



1 O " 

housing; and (6) ratio of population per square mile. Table 2 
displays these county characteristics for the six study counties, 
as well as for the remaining twelve counties in eastern Montana . 
which •werdf' not seJLected for in-depth study, , - 

Selection of Respondent's^ ' \ 

The number of respondents Sampled from each of the comm*unities 
in the six study counties was quite small; however, this information 
does provide a partial picture of the status of health care and 
local gove^^^ent Services in each'of the communities, surveyed. 
It should be emphasized that this was a "subjective" ,evaluat;ion 
of local health care and government services ; that is, respondent^ " 
were asked their opinions or attitudes regarding the adequacy of 



local public services, and no attempt was made to evaluate health 
ar 



/ 

and local government services in a more "objective" fashion/ or to 



compare available services in one community to those available 
elsewhere. • ' . 



The majori±.y of respondents were classified as "knowledgable" ; 
that is, only those citizens' who -held official positions in the,^ . 
community or who wer^^^therwise^ active in town ^ai^fairs were 'inter- 
viewed. In some cases, respondent's were^ actively involved in the 
delivery of the services .they were asked to evaluate and, in other " 
cases, the respondent had recently used the service or ^ had pre- 
viously been involved in delivery of the service. 
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Community Health Services Inventory 

Using the yellow pages of 1:elefc>hone directories, health care 
services in the twenty eastern Montana countiea were inventoried. ' 
However, a high probability of error ia associated with this method 
of data collection, since not all health serviae providers adv.ertis 
. their services"l>n' the yellow pages. In fact , /failure to list 
services in the yellow pages of the telephon^ directories appeared 
to be so common in the smallest communities surveyed, that in 
these communities the white pa^^^of the directories were also 
^searched^ in an effort to reduce the incidence of error. Even so, 
readers who arfe quite^ familiar with J:he study comirtunitd.es will 
easily recognizee errors in the listing. However, these data 
provide aT general indicator of the range of. available health care 
services irj the study communitoj^, and as' -such are a useful com- 
pltimenti'To the interview data. 

Ratios of medical personnel and facili ties , relative to popula- 
r*tion were developed for twenty of the eastern Montana counties 

ThesG ratios were calculated from secondary data sources by listing 
the total population of each of the twenty counties ai^d dividing 
.the county population figure by the number of medical peV&onnel 
and facilities available in each county. Ratios were developed 
for physicians, dentists , ^optometrists , registered nurses, licensed 
practical nurses, pharmacists, hospital beds, and retirement 
(nursing home) beds in each of the twenty counties* j 

\ 
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OVERVIEW 



Because pf the limited number of respondents^ interviewed 
in each conununity, no attempt has been made to provide statistical 

sv4mmaries or oth^r statistical analyse3 of the public services 

f 

•k 

data.% However, pertinent demographic characteristics of. the 
study j^ounties are presented in Appendix A. 



HEALTH CARE SERVICES 

Ratios of yl^alth Care Personnel an4 Facilities to Population^ 

The ratios of health care personnel and* facilities to popul^i^- 

\tion are indicators of health serv^^ce adequacy. For the twenty 

Eastern Montana counties, data were collected from secondary 

spurces to examine the ratios of health care ^rsonnel and facili-* 

\ ■ 
ties to population; these data? axe displayed in Table 3. By 

coijpparing the ratios for the twenty counties with the national/- 

ave^ragee for each of the health care personnel and facilities , 

listed, it is apparent none^^of the twenty extern Montana 

count JGS have^^omparable numbers of physicians, pharmacists, or 

na^silncj beds for the populations in their areas. Furthermore, , ' 

if th© national averages are considered reliable standards / only 

one county has enough licensed practical nurses, and this county 

\ f> , 

, \ ^ ft 1 

(Cartel^) does i4ot have adequate nursing home facilities, hospita^l 

beds or \ other medical personnel. Only five of the twenty easterh 




Detailed resul,ts are available in Inventory of Health Care 
and Lo(ial\ Government Services in Six* Selected Eastej^n Montana 
Counties, y institute of Applied Research, Montana State University, 
Bo'zemany 1975 (mimeograph) . . • . 
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Montana counties' have enough registered nurses, and two of the five 

(Carter and ..-Big Horn) presently experience shortages of ot»!fer health 

care personnel and health care facilities. Only two counties have 

enough hospita^^N^^s^ (Custer and Roosevelt), and only two counties 

have enough optometris^ts (Richland and Dawson). Furthermore, only 

three of the twenty counti^ (Yellowstone, Valley, and Sheridan) 
« 

hav(^ enough dentists per population. Judging by the ratios of 
medical personnel and facilities per ca»pita in the twenty eastern 
^tana counties, the three counties of Yellowstone, Custer, and 
Hichlahcl Appear to best cs^uipped to provide health care services 
to theiif.'loec^^ populati^s. - ^ 

The ratios of medical personnel and facilities per population, 
are summarized, in Tabl'e 4,^ by geographic, area.' The tw^^ty counties 
have been grouped into three distinct geographic areas — northern 
counties, central counties, and southern counties — and/ feach of 
these ^ throe areas has been s'eparated into western or eastern 
counties. As Table 4 illustrates, the five northern counties 
^ (Phillips, Valley, Daniels, Sheridan, and Roosevelt) have fewer 
pi^ysicians, dentists and RN's per population than the central or 
southern counties. The .central cbuntieis (Petroleum, Garfield, - 
Mccone, Prairie, Wibaux, Dawson, and Richland) have the fewest numlper 
of LPN's, 'pharmacists, hospital beds and nursing home beds per 
population, %s compared^ to the northern and the central counties. 
Table 4 clearly indicates that even when the twenty eastern 
Montana counties are grouped into geographic areas, no single 
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geogj^aphic area has enough medical personnel and facilities per 
capita when compared to the national averages. \ . 

Guttman Scale ' - i 

Using the yellow pages of the telephone directories, a' Guttman 

Scale of medical personnel and facilities was developed to 

illustrate the' mix of medical facilities and personnel available 

in each of the towns located wiyw.n the twenty^ eastern Montana 

counties. These da t^' are -'shown in Table 5. Those communities 

having a greater number and variety of health care ster^ices are 

listed at .the top of the table '^nd those communities havi/ig" fewer 

services, are listed in declining order'. This siimmary table alldws 

one to anticipate what kinds of health care services are available 

in a community simply by looking at. the last service listed. For 

example, a community having a dentist is also likely ^o of^er 

the services listed to the left of that co^^|^ (i.e. , hospital, 

* it 
physician/surgeon, an& pharmacy). 

The' city of Billings / located in Yellowstone County, is the 

larcjcsL City within tl»e twenty-county area and, as such, has assumed 



the |j(jf;Ltion oV regional 
clearly has the\ gr elites [t 
services ^nd personnel . 



trade center for the area. Billings 
variety and largest number of medical 



Even so, as Table 3 11 lustra ties , Yellowston 

A Guttman Scale iJb simply a way of ranking ^variables (in 
this case, communities/ into some kind of logical oyder. Very few 
scales achieve a perfe/:t racking of all variables, /in the 'scale 
3hown in Table 5, sgm^ communities offered .services which did not 
fit the scale type; fpr example, Laurel has a city-based ambulance 
but does not offer the three services immediately to ttie left of 
that column. Wh^en deviations such as this occur in the sc^le, these 
are called "errors." A scale reliability score is then calculated, 
taking into consideration the number of errors which have occured. 
If the coef f ici'ent of reliability exceeds 90 percent, the scale is 
considered sufficiently accurate for use. oo 
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Table 5 • . V 

Guttmaxa Scale of Medical Personnel 
and Facilities — Twenty Eastern 
Monlfeana Conununities 



COUNTY 

Yellows tone 
' Valley 
Dawson 
Big Horn 
Custer 
Richland ^ 
Rosebud 

Phillips 
Sheridan 

Roosevelt 

Yello^Jf^tone 

Tailor^. 

McCone ^ 

Daniels 

Prairie 

Carter 

Garfield 

Powder River 

Roosevelt 

Wibaux 

Valley 

Sheridan 

Roosevelt 

Roosevelt 

Richland 

Big Horn 

Treasure 

Roosevelt' 

Petroleum 

Fallon - 

Sheridan 

Roqsevelt 

Daniels 

Phillips 

Yellows tone 

Sheridan 

Custer 

ERRD RS 



TOWN 

Billings 

Glasgow 

Glendive 

Hardin 

Miles ei%y 

Sidney 

Forsyth 

Malta 

Plentywood 

Wolf Point 

Laurel 

Baker 

Circle ' 

Scobey 

Terry 

Ekalaka 

Jo r don • 

Broadus 

Poplar 

Wibaux 

Nashua 

Medicine Lake 
Culbertson 
Froid 
Fairview 
Lodge Grass 
Hyshcun 
Brockton 
Winnet 
Plevna 
Westby 
Bainville 
Flaxville 
Dodson 
Broadview 
'Outlook' 
Xsmay 



POPULATION 

61,581 
4,7Q0 
e.305 
2,733 
9,023 
- 4,543 
1,873 

' 2,],95 
2,361 
3,095 
4,454 
2,584 

964 
1,486 
, 870 

663 

529 

799 
1,389 

644 

513 

393 

821 

330 

956 

806 

494^ 

401 • 

271 
• V 189 

287 

217 

185 

196 • 

120 

153 
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pefficien|t of Reli^ability , 
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County (Billings) , experiences, snox^tages of most medical facilities 
and p€^rspnnel. 

The city of Glasgow, in Valley County (ranked second on the ■ 
Guttman Scale), has a fairly good range of medical personnel and 
facilities. However, Valley County, like mos't of the twenty , 
easteri? Montana counties, does not have adequate numbers of medic/al 
personnel and hospital facilities for the^ population of the area/ 
when compared to the national averages (see T^ble 3) . 

Th^ cities Qf Glendive (in Dawson County) and Hardin (in 

B:^,Xiorn County) ranked third and fourth, respectively, on the 

. Guttmah Scale. Althoug,h Big Horn County has a -mix o£ medical 

■* ^ * »■ 

services and piersonnel similar to that of Dawson County, the ^ 
tot^l number of facilities and ^personnel is much -smaller in 
Big Horn than in Dawson County (see Table 3). This difference, can 
no doubt be attributed to the considerably smaller population of 
Big Horn Coj^nty. - , 

The cities of Miles|£:ity (in Custer Cpunty) and Sidney (in 

r . -5- 

Richland County) ranked lifth and sixth on the Guttman Scale. 

However, the ratios of medical personnel and facilities per ^ 

population in Custer- and Richland counties ihdicite that, compared 
* * ^ 

to other countiesH^ eastern Montana, these '±wo counties are 
relati^vely well provided with medical personnel an*d facilities 
(see Table 3). These data indicate that, although Crt^er and Richland 
counties may not offer as wic^e a range of mddical services and 

personnel as are available in Yellowstone, Valley, Dawson, and 

/ - 

>f ■ 

Big Horn counties, they do have more personnel and facilities per 
capita than all eastern Montana counties except YeMowstone. 
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General Findings 

The above data indicate that residents in the. more sparsely 
populated counties o":^ eastern Montana clearly have fewer medical ' 
facilities and personnel immediately ayaiiable to them than their 
iarban counterparts. (Furthermore, many eastern Montana residents . 
live in relatively isolated areas at some distance from the major 
health service centers and also are situated along relatively 
poor highway and railway transportation routes, Petrpleum and 
Garfield counties in the westcentra'l part of eastern Montana are.^ 
'obvious examples of this phenomenon. ' 

With the exceptiori of Billings, in Yellowstone Got^nty, highly 
specialized medical services are not avaiJ-aljle locally to the 
'residents of eastern Montana. As a. result, eastern Montanans 
must tiravel greht distances and at ' considerable time and financial 
expense to have access to highly specialized medical facilities 
and *many residenjt^ must travel relatively far to receive even 
general medical care. The limited availability of such services 
iis due to the sparse populatibii of the area and the high financial 
cost of praviding adequate inedical'^ services; accordingly, medical . 
personneli^and facilities arte located in the larger urbanized or 
urbanizing areas of the region. t[bral residents adapt to this 
situation by learning to do \^ithout a full range of medical 
services.' They learn to exgect less health care treatment than 
their urban counterparts, and many believe that the current low 
level of medical services in their areas in "adequate." Rural 
residents become more self-reliant and acbtninister considerably 
more self-treatmeht in cases of medical emergency • Furthermore, 



I 
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thev: tend to postpone medical- treatment and. ^^Aapt by acceptincf the 
.possible long-run costs of medical care pq^^^ponemswit . ^ ^ 



^' . PROBLEMS OF PROVIDING ADEQUATE PUBLIC S^W1CES TO IjlURAL AREAS 

The pro^Dlems describe? above arGv/ji^DtKunique to health care 
services, but rather affect the deJ^lVery of all types of public 
/ \ services to spafs^ely populated rjidjc'al areas. Lo'cal, municfipal, 
and county governments face m^y problems which are identiQal to 



, ERIC 



those of the< health care sepyice providers. InterVi^ews witi 
pi?bviders of \ocal- governrtjlSnb services -in six of the tV/eruty 
eastern Montana countiei^^ indicated that the relative isolation 

-,. - ■• . ■ .f ■ . - . . ; . # ' _ 

of the Counties from major uj^baYi trade centers and the spars^ty 
of the populatidn combine to form formidable 'obstacles to the 

• . " ' ) (■ ' ■ ' 

provision of adequate local government services. ^ , ' 

' Finafcial Problems • : ► 

In the course of studying six of the twenty eastern Montana 
counties, the financial dilemma of municipal a^id- county governments ^ 
became painfully Apparent. Service providers in the six study 
counties indicated, without, exception, tha't they had difficulty ^ 
finding the financial resources to provide the equipment, t^he faci- 
lities, and the -supplies required for service provision. All service 
providers indicated that their municipal ^nd county governments 
simply did not -have enough money to adequately finance the minimum ^ 
required municipal services. •As a result, county and municipal 
gpvernme^ts Were, in most cases , 'forced to provide lov^-level or 
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-»* 

nvinimum local government services. 

V • . i • 

citizen respondents also appreciated this dilemma and many 
stated that the local government officials were providing the best 
services they could, given the limited financial resources of 



their local governments. One county commissioner suggested that 
the counties should be allowed to levy additional 'tax«s at their 
own discretionras local needs arise anS that the state government 
shouid riot be allowed t^p establish maximum, rilillage rates^^r the^ 
county governments. ^ " ^ " r 



Service Personnel ' 
The relative geographic isolation of most of Montana's 
eastern counties, the jsparsity of population, and the' shortage 
of financial resources impose difficult obstacles to adequate! 
service delivery arrangements. Municipal and county governments ^ 

?' • -v. 

. presently experience serious difficulty in hiring qualified 

/ ■ ... ^ . ■ 

' personnel to staff locaj government positions. -Ijocal governments 
in ttiese areas simply do not have the financial resources and/or 
quality~of -lining benefits to compete successfully fofr qualified 
servica personnel. As a result, local government^ of ficials simply 
"make do'* by hiring those persons who are available and mo^t quctli- 
fied to fill the positions. Shortages of qualified health care 

J peraonnel we're par ticularly ^ejfident ,^ since many efastem Montana 
communities have failed to entice medical specialists "or general 

* physician practitiofters to re-locate in their communities. Shortages 

of qualified registered nurses and other medical personnel were also 

/■ " ^ 

evident.^ . • \ ^ 
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• Geographic Isolation 

As a state, Montana is relatively sparsely populated, but 
this factor is even more dramatic in the eastern Montana counties, 
I For example, Garfield and Petroleum counties in eastern Montana 

have only 0.4 persons per square mile and the average population^ ' 

^ * . • 

per square mile for the twenty eastern' Montana counties is ,3 • 3 

pej:sons. Only Yellpws tone -County, on the southwestern edge of 

the twenty easteri:^ Montana cpunties is relatively Heavily populated 

with 33'. 1 persons per squajpe mile. Furthermore, the geographic 

area of the twenty easteyrn Montana counties is extremely' large with 

a total land area of 57,172 s^are miles. The large geographic 

area which must be serviced and the very low level of population 

density comJ^ine to form formidable obstfacles t;o adequate provision 

of municipal and health care services', 

'rho climate'of the area afso becomes an obstacle to service 
delivery, particularly during harsh winter months when below-zero 
temperatures ar.e quite common. Services such as fire protection, 
law enforcement, and ro^d* maintenance in these 'large, sparsely popu- 
lated counties become particularly difficult to provide. In fact, 
. a Qhi'ef (Complaint of many government and health care service 
providers was that "the geographic expanse of the counties is 
simply too large to provide adequate services." 

In -areas of sparse population, where there are great distances' 
between communities, it is difficult to adequately maintain and 
service existing roads and hig'hways, to recruit qualified service 
personnel, a,nd to offer refresher courses to service personnel. 
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Rezfepondents also indicated that servifce providers did not oCten 
find time or opportunity to participate in refresher courses. The 
financial costs and time involved in traveling relatively far 
distances usually made this option un^feasible. As *a result, 
.rural residents in isblated geographic areas tend to develop 
feelings of disenfranchisement a^nd isolation froxf\ the mainstream 
of society. 

Since tax revenues from state government play an important"^ 
role in supporting public services in rural areas of the state, 
respondents were asked if they felt "the Montana State government 
was concerned' about the problems pf eastern'ltontana . The vast 
majority of respondents felt that state government was rtbt concerned 
abpiliit the problems of eastern Montana. Reasons gi-ven for this lack 
Of concern included; (1) because the area is so sparsely populated, 
citizens *have a minimum of political influence; and (2) eastern 
Montana >s too distant from the state capitol and the political * 
power base. 

' ^ . ^ ( • 

Perception of Service Adequacy ) , • ^ ^ 

Many lopg-time residents of eastern Montana would not 
agree that public Services in their areas are "inadequate." 
Although respondents indic^ated some dissatisfaction* with selected 
services within their communities, for tKe mo^t part, respondents 



see<a^<? to believe that local government officials did an adipirable 
job of providing public servi^ces within the limits of the existing ^ 

tax base. This general aT:titude prompted us to assess respondents'^ 

\, 

' » «• ' "--^ 

attitudes toward rural* living , . including what probl^s they ^6re saw 
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^ ■ ' - .> ^ 

in providing •community services to rural towns, what aommunlty 

problems their rural towns experienced, and what features detracted 

t 

from livi<ng in a rural eoromunity* ' . 

Most respondents agreed 'that 't^e major problems**character«- 

v., . 

istic of rural ^cdmm\inities were; (1) lack ot financial resources 

to provide necessary community services; (2) inadequate public 

transportation systenis into', and 'but of, the area (including air, 

rail, and bus); (3) severe "shortage' of adequate job opportunities 

(particularly for youth) ; <41rinadequate health care services'' 

(including a shortage of qualified physicians); (5) inadequate 
cultural knd recreational opportunities nearby; and (6) a shortage 

of all types of locally availably commercial shopping areas. 

^ne respondent summarized phe dilemma of living in a sparsely 

settled geographic, area by stating "we're always far from everything, 

and with the limited popu]j^tion*.^nd tax base, we simply can't 

provide the services . nece'ssary for a quality life," However, most 

respondents agreed that t^e social benefits of rural livinq far 
* • - • 's* 

outweighed the above mentioned soc^l costs and they preferred * ^ 
rural living, even with its .Jiandicap^, to living in an urban area, 

METHODS OF IMPROVING RURAL COMMUNITY SERVICES ' 

/ ' " ■ 

The boundaries of most existing rucal organizational 6nits 

wdic^e drawn at a time when social and economic aCt^iyities were 

oriented to now obsolete^ formsSjDf transpor^tion and communication. 

Failure /xo adjust boundaries has often resulfeed<^in serious 

deficiencies in administrative effectiveness, increasing costs 

30 
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for miiny publii^services, while failing to promote social and 
economic adaptatiin. , . As a result, "regional," "area,'' or "multi-* 
county" organization and consolidation of service-delivery systems 
have become tyc "of the i)rincipal vehicles for attempting to salve 
the social, economic, and political problems of rural Americ^ 

Mt^ti-dounty Organizations 

Multi-county organizational units have emei^'gffed largely 

as a consequence pf the widening gap between the demands made 

? ' . 

upon government and its ability to respond.' Local governments have 

> ■ 

not had the geographic breadth., legal power, or financial capability 
to deal with areawide problems. State governments ^lave found it 
difficult to deal with the multiplicity of local jurisdictions 
originated for purposes of planning, administration, and economic 

A 

or social development. Federal government lacks the -local support 
^r proximity to adapt national programs and priorities to the needs 
of sub- state^ areas. The inef ficipncies *and duplication at each 
level of governjnent have greatly diluted' the effectiveness of many 
well-intended public efforts. Local officials and citizens have- 
often been immensely frustrated by the inability of any single 
governmental jurisdiction^ to solve problems or effectively influence 




existing or new state and federal programs. 

Regional organization Within states has .in part met the need 
for more effective mechanisms to cpordinate horizonatal integration 
among local units of government and vertical integratipn among 
layers of government at the area, state, and national levels • 




creating a new\ layer of gover 



But, the potfentialcctf^bilit^^ of such new organizational forms is 

yet to be fully realized iri^ ^t^ of the United stat(^s% ^ . 

/'Multi-ccianty , ^rea, or regional districting has been used 

primarily as k vehicle for col^laboration among counties and 
municipalitiq^ on common probll^ms and opportunities without 

niTj|ent. Tjie new regional organiza- 
tions have proyU.ded a geher^l framework for comprehensive approache 
to planning and development. They also provide an administrative 
channel to state \and federal aofoncies for more efficient delivery 

and coordination 6^ state and f^Qeral services. 

\ ^ U 
A common theme among all th^^ area organizations so far 

established is the concept of using & geographical area as a 

frame for .re^-organizing diverse ^ciek^elopment activities into a 

*t \ 

systematic area-wide program. A sebond characteristic premise 
«^ 

'is that the territorial area is a so\:ia], unit w^ithiti which probllams 

and needs 'can be, identified, programs ^o^ulated , leadership 

developed, and citizen support mobilizi^d, ^ 

Two multi-county organization? wer^ functioning within the 

study area during* the time this f ieldwprk\ Was undertaken." These 

two organizations, wera the Econofnic Develoj^ent Association of - 

Eastern Montana and Action for Eastern Montkna (an Office of 

Economic Opportunity funded multi-codnty se^jyiW program). Since 

these two organizations Represented unique sctrud^ural arrangements 

for attempting to provide services to the area, *l:;)lispond^ts. were 
. ■ ♦ 

asked if they had heard of either of these programs. Most 
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respondents had he^rd of the I^conomic Development Association of ^ 
Eastern Montana, although many stated that they did not know much - 
of vhat the Association had done. Likewise, most respondents had 
heard of Action for Eastern Montana, although many respondents 
stated either they Were not sure what it had done> or they did 
not think it had accomplished much. . 

Respondents were also asked if they'felt it was worthwhile 
to develop multi-county organizations for the purpose of attempting 
to solve area-wide problems. The* majority of respondents felt that 
multi-county organizations should be encouraged. However, respon- 
dents were concerned about the additional expense of such organi- 
zations and also about the impact of multi-county organizations 
upon local community identity. One county commissioner stated 
that "one of the big problems with these reforms is that nothing 

, ..: ■ . ( '^-, ' ■ ■ ■ 

is e\;fer ^one away with. The proposals always call for adding 
another level of government.*' Oh the other hand, some respondents 
stated that if .similar geographic area^ were grouped together, 
multi-county organizations could work on problems that no local 
government agency was attempting tr> solve and that such organiza*- 
tions would give the area greater political influence than it 
had under the existing system oJ individual political^units • 

In its ideal form, therefore, the multi-county organizational 
approach to service delivery does seWn to be acceptable to many 
eastern Montana residents. It is obvjc^us , however, that multi- 
county organizational units arc not a panecea for the resolution 
of air rural, public service problems. Rather, they are ^perhaps 
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a tool that will .be helpful only if designed and used with <:areful 
attention to their limited purposes. It may be apprlDpriate tQ 
conclude that area organizations should attempt to fill the gaps 
that, exist in the efficiency and effectiveness of existing juris- 
dictions, but shoJld not necessarily attempt to replace existing, 
governmental structures except in extreme instances when such* 
structures are clearly no longer viable. Combining some presently 
inefficient local government functions could serve to strengthen 
representativeness — by allowing elected officials more time and 
resources to deal with the larger problems of planning and deyel- 
ment rather than supervising overlapping and inefficient public 
services. In this way, rural communities might hope to strengthen 
service integration at the local level, while also taking advantage 
of the resources and talent outside of their local conununities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



MODELS OF ALTERNATIVE SERVICE DELIVERYJ SYSTEMS 

The following organizational structures or ^modpls are 
suggested for application in sparsely settled geographic area^ 
for 'the purpose of achieving efficiency arid effectiveness in ' 
providing rural public services. Also, the proposed models 
attempt to take advantage of the unique characteristics of sparsely 
settled ^eas to achieve service delivery integration and economic 
efficiency in service provision. <^ 

Multi-Legged Service Delivery Model 

Carl F. Kraenzel argues th'kt the American people, via federal 
governmen*t subsidy, ^must, cooperate to increase the quality and range 
of rural community services and, at the same time, lower the direct 
per capita cost to rural residefffo4^^59) . This premise, of federal 
governme'ijt subsidy to rural sparse;,ly sealed areas of the region, 
is basic to his suggestion that "muljti-legged ^service centers" be 

organize|ti to provide a full range of quality services to rural 

I 

citizens; Using the multi-^legged service center approach, within a 
sparsely settled geographic are^, certain communities would be 
selected as service provi^in^ qejiteifs / "Comiounity A" 

might be designa^d the mental health and retardation, center , 

' 7 ■ ,.i ■ • ■ ^ — 

"Community B"^ the vocational rehapiiitatipn. and jdb-training center. 



and so on. In this way, selected commtinit'ies within ^ large gepgraphi 
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area .would be designated as functional service centers for a 
larger geographic area. Using the multi-legged service center | 
approach, the functional viability of. separate, and p2!^esently 
competing^ service centers could be enhanced and maintained. 

Functional specialization of rural coir^nunities is not a- ^ 

ft ' 

new suggestion, but this approach to comprehensive planning for 
service delivery to rural arfeas is innovative. Under the multi- 
legged service center approach,' residents of rural, .sparsely 
populated areas would still travel some distance to secure needed 
services. Hwev^r, by encouraging selected communities within a 
sparsely settled area to specialize in*the delivery of^ certain 
services, the relative inaccessibility of^utslic services ' (in terms 
of travel, time, and money expend vttfr^s) would be decreased and 

the functional viability of pr/f^dntly declining rural eommunitie 
' \ - / ' 

would be enhanced. However, sucjfi a system of service delivery 

dependsJupon heavy subsidy from tBd^ral sources. Kraenzel argifes 

that such subsidy must be provided to enhanCre^^fche quality of rui^al 

life and to -maintain ratal population levels. 



Circuit Rider Approach ■ ^- ^ 

■ /T" . ' ' ^^^^ 

Crit^ia of Economic efficiency continue as the most prominent 

measures employed/ in determining whether or .JT^t a given public \ 



service will be provided to a? given geographic area. Economics 
of scale simply cannot be achieved in areas where the population' 
base is small and geographically dispersed. ^ For example, " 
comparative study of six counties in the Northern Great Plains, 
none of the individual communities studied had populations of 
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sjifficient size to economically support comprehensive, quality, 

\ ' 

pubric service^sy steins (60:20). 



As -jtflUig^s the criteria of economic* efficiency are employed, 
specialized public services must continue to be delivered on a 

• i • " ^ 

regional basis. For the benefit of clients needing these reg iona l 
services, a regional centralized service complkx is suggested, 
having a service counseling §taff capable of providing comprehensive 
service counseling. This service complex could provide not only 

information and sejrvice referral, but also space wl^re circuitr' , , 

. . ^ ' . ^• 

ruding regional specialists could meet with local clients. Further- 
more, in areas ^having several small popu»lation centers, the service 
counselors could ride .circuit on a regular basis to smaller towns. 
This pattern of service delivery is presently available in some 
communities in the Northern Great Plains, particularly for 
provision of mental health, rehabilitation,, and mental retarda- 

■ J ' ' ' 

tiopr services . - © , ' ^ 

J Integration o% the services of circuit riders with other 

non-governmental' or voluntary services available in smaller 
local communities would also enhance service integration and 
result, in gre^tfer ef;^6ctiveness of existing public ser^^J.ces. 
Altjpiough the circuit-rider approach is presently utilize^ in' 
many rur^l, sparsely populated ar^as, oftentimes there is a failure 
to integrate the specialized services of the circuit rider with 
bhe normal <^y-to-day sc|cial services pravidedi by local governmental 
and voluntary associations. To be Optimally effective, greater- 
integration of these* various services, is recommended. ' 
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Tecfehologicar| Model 

Not long agp^^'^s 3fepresentatives\^ seveyil jiijman 
service agencies in the Chattanooga area were meeting/ 
the discussion turned to a womAn with grown children 
who had- moved from ageVicy to agency most, of her adult 
life, Jlo Vgency had ever recommended her for physical 
examination>^ One was promptly Ordered. 

The results indicated the woxten was suffering 
minor brain damage that could be effectively treated 
with medicine. \ 

Thus, after the woman spent twenty yeArs as, a 
dependent welfare client, we found that sh^ only' \ 
required a small amount of medication each day to ^ 
enjoy a normal, productive existence. Unfortunately, 
she is representative > of the literaJLly millions of 
people nationwide with real needs who are frequently \ 
swapped from one agency to another in our\ cities 
for treatment of their crises, much as Ablf^ham of old 
wanderfed through the land (61:8) 

To redifce, and hopefully eliminate, the re;^teated failures of 
urban service agencies to effectively^ diagnose a^d prov-^de needed 
clienb service^ (as illustrated in the above example), computerized 
systems 'have been developed to coordinate and combine the services 
of a Variety 'Of public service agencies. However, the applica|:iori 
of computer technology to r^^al^ spari^ely settled areas has been 
more recent. Potentially, the appf^&c^ion of computer technology 
to service delivery can pvercome^problems of fragmented authority, 
uncoordinated planning, -lack of communication, inadequate and/or 
duplicate record-keeping, and unclear priorities among\;he variety 
Of diverse service providers in any community setting. Completer, 
technology could appropriately and successfully be applied to 
improve the range and quality of rural public services by combining 
sup^brtive services such as outrea-ch, ''recru|j:ment , intake, assess- 
ment, referralY' follow-up, ^i^^^^^ce,' and even transportation*. \ 
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The absence of medical , specialists in rural / sparsely settled^ 

areas is particularly severe. Lfse of computer technology and 

^ ■ 9 ' 

two-way closed circuit television systems could readily link 

rural health practitioner A with trie specialized services and 

personnel available in urban centerd, Case histories could be 

compiiteWized and^ readily tra;ismitted to service providers in 

ral. ot urban r^^^ions as tihWir events icjove ^firom one locajtion to 



another 



In special ^roblfem ckses^_ relatively is^ 



providers would 



h^^ quiojc 



::ed' 



and\re^^ access to' cons 



service^, would be yabtly 



specialists in distant urbah cen^rt/ Obviously, the utiiiLi2at4on 
of such sophisticated technoloi^y woiild>'l3e\qu^ costly. \ l^owj^v^r , 
the qAality and range of rurkl pul5l 
improv|ed «and more effective Outcomes achieved .1 Although immediate 

r ■ ■ - • ■„ 1. 11 , 

financial costs would be high, long-run hpman *:|:esourGe Isavings 

" ' t ■ ■ V ' ■ 1 U 

would ^far outweigh the short-^-un^econ^mic irief f iciencie^I 




Chbosing the Best Model 

' No one service ititegratfbn model wiil\ tadequa-t^ely solve the "^"^ 
diverse and multiple priJjjl^lems^-of coordinated and cpm^ehensiye 
service delivery. For ebckmple, one might determine that theV^ l 



'/multi-legged^ se|:\ 



ier^t^er" apjJ^oach is mos^: suiteS^ to a"gi|ven 



: ihe ",te 



rural area, but thkt el^ents^f the "itechnologictal model "/6r the, 
"9ircdit-rlder modeO." would be wor\thwhlle supplements. 
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• ,In c6nside:u"ing whith model/fnight appropriately 
to a-gl,^^enjsi^ rura^U;.^^^ services'must be examined in 

.detail to determine thef^h6rtcoinings and strengths of J^j^public 
^ervice delivery afrangement^ To illustrate, Figure I depic^ 
t^^QjWent 



six discreet ^iQjIhfentSQf^ an^ public ser;vi;?^syst€ 

rould want to examine in detail" the manner in which^-he 




^sses3 the ext^n^to whi^s^ inter- . 



iiidationJ.s structured 
organi^ional coordLLnati^of^ structural l|inka^es haVe been 
developed among other ared servico^jff^viderl , . If linkages have 
inot been developed, one woul^^^^nt to determine why. Perhaps 
historical pattern of i4t€er-agenqy jealousy has developed/which 



effectively precli,i^s" coope 
mai^ 




planr^ing. Or, perhaps' a desire 



to m^irttain single agency independence and' autonomy ^has interfered 



with ^ffort^ to integra,te servtLd^s, Or more simply, perhaps 
authority haisl assumed the leadlrship ne|:;essary for the serious 
y:onsiderati€>TrTrf--4eivice tintegnatibn. 



tip identify! th)b reasons foA, and obstac:!^ 



of ^ervice o\rga\izati^ns , 



qne would therefore want 



. 1 



ss to, s^tructmral integration 



Analysis\^of|the pplici^p, goals\^^d objeetidVes 



of \all local 



service 



agencies ksU^ to\ aci|hiieving ^ordina^^^ 

comprehensive serV^te planniW When policiek anV gc^als ^erl4p* 
Pt .where ^uplicatiloa exists, \on^. would want tolas^ss the^ e^ttent 



€olwhicli functional &peciali5iatioh might lead tio greater effVcien© 
and\ effectiveness of ser:^ce dlpliVery, Often;; fundirffg agenci\es 
impulse constraints upon serVice privxBers; For .example, the 
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FIGURE I 

eUements of public service systems 
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policf^s^ and goald of tho service agency may be carefully otipulated 

A • - \ 

and Contrpllod by the fuiiding agency. Knowledge of theoe buiXt-in 

\ ' *^ . * 

structural constraints fa needed to realistically plan service 

' \ ... 

integration" systems . 

Knowledge of tho per capita cost of providing the Service 
is important ,^^^rticularly to social planners concerned with the 
"efficiency/* aspects of service delivery.' Per capita costs may 
be reduced by tho joint use of aer'^ice personnel , 'physical faci- 

# 

lities, and expensive service technology (e.g., two-way closed 
circuit; television and computer data processing systems). Therefore, 
one would wan't to assess the extent to which joint use of existing 
resoiirces might be facilitated.. ' . 

The jurisdictional areas of related service agencies must be 
carefully reviewed to determine where overlaps as well gaps 
in jurisdictions occur.. Some service areas ma^ be so large 
geographically, or some locations within the jurisdiction nonisolated , 
that t>6tential clients do^not have access to the service agency, 
m such <:ases, the "circuit-rider approach" to ^rvice delivery 
may enhance acoessibility and effectively reduce geograpliic 
barriers to service entry*. > .> * 

Finally, one woulS want to carefully, evaluate the degree of 
continuity and coherence of tlie Service delivery system. When 
different service functions are pursued by separate service 
^agencies without any relationship to one afiother, incbherence results. 
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.LikowiGO, diacontinuity in ojorvice delivery will result when 
agencies fail to provide component services necessary to achieve 
desired service outcomed. Analysis of case histories of service 
clients would bo useful in this respect, keeping in mind that the 
final evaluative criterion is the ^>xtent to which the services 

provided result in the desired service outcome. \ j 

I 

Giyen the social costs of sppco characteristic of the 
Northern Grea): Plains, we have argued that the effectiveness with 
which service delivery arrangements achieve desired service outcomes 
is a more important , evaluative measure than the economic efficiencie 
with which services can be delivered. However, in attempting to 
select the "best" serviqe integration model, public service pro- 
viders will wish to us$ both measures of efficiency ar)d of -effective 
ness. The goal of any public service integration effort is to 
enforce structural relations"hi.ps or linkages * among 
diverse iStervico^ agencies so that positive service outcom<$s can 
be achieved. This is especially so in rur^l, sparsely settled 
areas of the nation where the '^social costs of space" make it 
even mor,e difficult to efficiently deliver public services in an 
effective manner, . * 
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Table I 



SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTIC!^: 
BY COUNTY 





Persons 








Per 






! 


Square ^ 


County 


County * 




Mile 


Population 
1970^' ' 


Population 


COUNTY 


1970^ K 


1^50^. 


CUSTER 


3.2 


12,174 


12,^61 


POWDER RIVER 


> ^ 0.9 


2>862 » 


2,693 


PHILLfPS 


1.0 


5,421 


6,334 


RICHLAND 


4.7 


9,837 


10,366 


DANIELS 


2.1 


3,083 


3,946 


McCONE 


. 1.1 


2,875 


3,258 



Percentage of 
4>ercentage of Population ^ 
Change in Residing in 
Population county since 
1950 - 1970^ 1965^ 



(Percent} 

+'^6*3 
-14.4 
- 5.1 
-21.9 
-11.8 



(Percent) 

68 
60 
80 
75 
76 
80 



SOURCES: Number of Inhabitants, Montana. 1970 Census of Poijulation. U.S. Department 
of Commeifce. Bureau of the CeJfeus. 'PC(1)-A28 Mont. Table 9. 
^ Montana Data Book. Department of Planning and 'J^conomic Development, State 
of Montana — Helena, 4:10, 1970. 
51). s. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Vol. 1, Character- 
istics of the Population, Part 28, Montana, Table 119. , 



Table II' 

TOTAL AREA OF COUNTY- 
NUMBER OF FARMS- 
ACREAGE OF FARMS 





Area of 


Number 


of Farms 


Average Fa 


> 


County-Acres 






(acre 


COUNTY 


1967^ . 


1950^ 


1969^ 


1950^ 


CUSTKR^ 


2,409,600 


506 


386 


4,768 


POWDEJ^ RIVER 


2,102,400 


472 


364 


3,381 


PHILLIPS " 


3,345,920 


803 


513 


2,220 


RICHLAND 


1,321,600 


1,057 


7^20 


^1,153 


DANIELS 


923,520 


588; 


466 


1,364 


McCONE 


1,660,160 


675 . 


510 


2,066 



Size 




Percentage 
of Population 
in 

Agriculture 
1970 
(Percent) ' 
13 
45 
36 
I 22 . 
38 
46 



1 ^ — ^ ^ 

'SOURCES I Montana Data Book. Department of Planning and Economic Development, State 
of Montana, Helena, 1970, 8:7. 
^*Montana Agricultural Statistics, Montana— Montana Department of Agriculttiral 
Eabor'rindi. lAQditry andJUSDA Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950 . 
1 Federal Census,. Volume iv, December, 1952. « 

^Montana Agricultural Statistics. Montana Department of Agriculture and Statis 
tical Reporting Service, — USDA. County Statistics, 1969 Census of County 
' ^ Agriculture, Volume ^^^^ December, 1972. ^ \ 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Vol. 1, ChaVacter- 
istics of the Population, Part 28, Montana, Tablai 22. \ . 

■ 45 ...... ' . \ : 
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Table III 



AGE AND EDUCATIOII'OF THE POPULATION — 



COUNTY 
:USTER 

!lOWDER RIVER 
IILLM>S 

rIchland 

yicCONE 



BY COUNTY. 

Median Age 
of Population^ 






Educational Level : 
Median Years Completed 


1970 


I960 




1970^ 


29.2 


29.8 




12.2 


25.1 


28.4 




12.2 


29.8 


28.9 * 




12.1 


28.0 


26.2 






33.9 • • 


29.1 




12.1 


28.5 


26'. 5 




12.1 



IsoURCES: ^General Population Characteristics, Montana 1970 Census of Population., 
j U.S. Dopartment of Cormnerce^ Bureau of the Census, PC(1)-b28 Mont. Table 35. 

j Number of Inhabitants, Montana. 1970 Census of Population. U.S. Department 

of Commorco. Bureau of the Census. PC(1)-A28 Mont. Table' 9. 



Table IV 

HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS— 
BY COUNTY 



COUNTY 

CUSTER 
POWDER RIVt;R 
PHILLIPS 
RICHLAND 
DANIELS / 
McCONE 



Median yalue 
of Housing^ 
1970 

$13,200 
14,900 
11,400 
13,500 
8,100 ^ 
8 , 200 



. . Percentage .^-M ^ 
Delapidated Hou\jing 

1966 
(Percent) 

25.9 
. 47.5 

44.4 

36*5 

43.4 . 

39.1 




SOURCES: Detailed Housing CJiaracteristics , Montana 1970 Census of Housing. U. S. 

^ Department of Commerc^.* Bureau of the Census. HC(1)-B28 Mont. Table 61. 
Comitbnity Profile. Office of Economic Opportunity. Information Center*. 
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# 




39 


• 








«Cable V 


8 


♦ 
















OX COUNTY 












Percentage of 


- 

Percentage of 




Median 


Per Capita 


Civilian 


, Population 




Family 


Income of 


LabOT .Force 


Below 




Income^ 


Persons^- 


Unemployed^ 


Poverty 'ilevej. 




1969 


1969 


1970. 


1969 








,(Pei^cent) 


(Percent) 




$8 , 373 


$2,803 




11.6 


POWDER RIV12R 


7,965 


2,906 


2 Q 




PHILLIPS 


7,231 


2,449 


4.3 


16.6 


RICHLAND 


7,767 • ' 


2,446,, 


4.4 


13.8 


DANIELS 


7,754 


2,576 


■ .4 


10.1 


MCCONE 


8,339 


3,032 


2.3 


. 13.8 


MONTANA 


8,509 


2,687 


6.2 


13.6 



SODKCES: ^General Population Characteristics , Montana 1970 Census of Population, 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census PC(1)-C28 Mont. Table 124. 
County and City Dafea Book 1972, Bureau of the Cenfeus, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, p. 284. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Vol. 1, Character- 
istics of the Population, Part 28, Montana, Table~l24. 



Table VI ' 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL LAND, IRRIGATED AND NON-IRRIGATED LAND, AND 
ASSESSED VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND — 
BY COONTY 







Ayerage 






Total tand 




Total of 


Assessed 


Tillable 


Tillable 


Under 


/ 


Agricultural 


Value of all 


Non- Irrigated . 


Irrigated 


Cultivation 




Land (1969>^ 


Agricultural 


Land (1969)^ 


Land (1969)^ 


(1969)^ 


COUNTY 


(Acres) 


Land (1970)^ 


(Acres) 


(Acres) 


(Acres) 


CUSTER 


1,852,365 


$3.22 


53,039 


21,540 


74,5*79 


POWDER RIVEk 


1,354,414 


$3.75 


69,310 


3,652 


' 72^962 


PHILLIPS 


1,578^584 


$5.70 


305,399 


43,396 


348,795 


RICHIiAND 


1,179,199 


$7.79 


380,093 


38,359 


418,452 


DANIELS 1 


646,007 


. $8.08 


416,008 


851 


416^^059 


McCONE 


1,333,549 


$4.85' 


416,742 


2,515 


419,257 



0 



SOj^RCES: State of Monfena— 24th Biennial Report of the Montana State Board of 

>^ ^ Equalization for the Period July 1, 1968 - Jiine 30, 1970, p. 43. 

N ^ S^te of Montana— 24th Bienriial Report of the Mon|:an« State Board of 

) Equalization for the Period July 1, 1968 - June 30, 1970, p. 38* 



Table VII ' ' • 

PERCENTAGE LAND IN FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 1970^ 

m 

COUNTY Percentage 

^ CUSTER 17 

POWDER RIVER * '28 
f PHILLIPS 40 ' 

*RICHL7VND 4 

DANIELS 0 

McCONE 17 



a , 

^E;xclusive of Indian lands. 

SOURCE: Report on Resources of Eastern Montana^ U.S. Department 
of the Inter i6r, Bureau of Reclamation, Billings, 
Montana, August, 1972, P. 38. 



. ^Table VIII 

. .« ■ ■ 

POPULATION CHANGE (196Q-1970) ~BY ' TOWN 

Populatipn Percent 

COUt^TY AND TOWN ' 1970 I960 Change 

CUSTER COUNTY ' 

Miles City*^ 9,023 9,665 - 6.6 

POWDER RIVER COUf^TY 

Broadus^ " ' 799 628 ^ " +27.2 

PHILLIPS COUNTY 

Malta^ 2,195 2,239 - 2.0 

Saco^ 356 490 -27.3 

Dodson^ ' / 196 313 -37.4 

RICFILAND COUNTY 

Sidney^ / 4,543 4,564 ' - 0.5 . 

Fairview^ ' 956 1,006 ^ - 5.0 

Savage^ 

Lambert^ ^ 

Crane^ . 

DANIELS COUNTY ' - 



Scobey^ ~ ^. 1,486 1,726 -13.9 - 

Flaxville*^ 185 262 -29.4 

McCONE COUNTY ^ , 

Circle^ . 964 1,117 -13.7 

SOURCES: ^Number of Inhabitants Montana. 1970 Census of Population, U.S.^ Department 
of Commerce. Bureau of the Census PC{1) A28 Mont. Table 10. * 
Montana Data Book, Department of Planning and^ Economic Development, State 
of Montana, Helena, 1970, p. 4:17, 
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